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This philosophy met with opposition in the United States, but it also enjoyed considerable vogue, thanks to the Social Darwinists, the preachments of such Romanticists as Ruskin and Nietzsche, the scrambles of the European powers for colonies, and the realization that1 our frontier no longer existed to nourish the more "manly" virtues.
The exponents of war against Spain and the champions of colonialism during the aftermath also made bold and frequent use of arguments forged when the Floridas, Louisiana, Oregon, and northern Mexico were the bone of contention. The time-honored doctrines of utilitarianism and self-interest continued to be serviceable. Quite as frontier expansionists had argued, Professor Burgess of Columbia maintained in 1890 that a few thousand savages in the Polynesian islands had no moral right to reserve for their own purposes lands capable of sustaining millions of civilized men. This was also the thesis advanced by Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook and a leading Congregational clergyman, in an effort to justify retention of the Philippines in 1900. Expansionists also now urged, as they had done in other situations 'a half century before, that the acquisition of the Philippines was imperative for defense and security. Naval bases in the Caribbean and control of, Puerto Rico, the Isthmus of Panama, and Hawaii were urged as a necessity to prevent a menacing foreign power from occupying them.
The theory of organic evolution and the doctrine of Social Darwinism seemed to provide new scientific support for the earlier argument based on the idea of natural growth. This argument was frequently heard in the 1890s and was applied specifically to the desired acquisition of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and even the Philippines. Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune, Professor H. H. Powers of Stanford and Cornell, and Homer Lea, hunchback Califomian who preached the Japanese peril and became a military adviser to the Chinese, all appealed to the doctrine of biological growth in their pleas for the inevitability of expansion.
The doctrine of inevitability, like that of natural growth, was broad enough to enable its champions to make use of it in different ways as their temperaments and perspectives suggested. For pious and evangelical men, it was possible to see God's will in the doctrine of the inevitability of overseas expansion. Thus the wavering McKinley went down on his knees in the White House to ask for divine guidance, and God's answer resolved his doubts in regard to the wisdom of retaining the Philippines, those of a more secular frame of mind emphasized naturalistic